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Unirarrantsm Sounp Doctrine.— 
A Sermon preached at Waltham, 
at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Bernard Whitman, Feb. 15, 
1826. By Nathaniel Whitman, 
Minister of Billerica. 

[Continued from page 252.]} 
We are now prepared to no- 
tice Mr. W.’s second objection to 


the doctrine of the Trinity. “ We 
object to this doctrine still furth- 
er, that it tends in its legitimate 
consequences, to the destruction 


of Revelation. Of these conse- 
quences, it may be sufficient, for 
my present purpose, to mention 
only one. But this is of such a 
character, that it must, it would 
seem, when duly considered by 
Trinitarians, excite in their minds, 
a fearful distrust of the sound- 
ness of the doctrine whence it 
necessarily flows. The conse- 
quence of which I thus speak, 
is the denial of the Supreme 
Deity of our heavenly Father. 
Trinitarians cannot, in consisten- 
cy with their creed, admit that 
the Father is the only true God. 
If the three persons in the God- 
head are the same in substance, 
equal in power, and glory, then 
must each of them be a Supreme 
Being, or neither of them alone 
can be sucha Being. But Triri- 
tarians do not allow that there 
VOL. Tl. 


are three Supreme Beings. They 
must, therefore, to be consistent, 
deny that the Father is such a 
Being. And, it would seem, that 
they do not hesitate to admit that 
such a consequence does flow 
from their system. ‘For,’ say 
they, ¢ though the Father be God, 
the Son God, and the Holy Ghost 
God; yet there are not three 
Gods, but one God. Thus 
plrealy do they admit, that their 
doctrine of the Trinity requires them 
to deny the Supreme Deity of our 
Heavenly Father.’ This last sen- 
tence is truly remarkable. Nor 
is the one just above, less so; in 
which he says, that ‘Trinitarians 
do not hesitate to admit that it 
does flow trom their system, that 
the Father is not the Supreme 
Being. Why Mr. W. should say 
that ‘Trinitarians admit that their 
system requires them to deny 
the Supreme Deity of our liea- 
venly Father, we cannot con- 
ceive, unless he meant to say any 
thing respecting them, which he 
thought would he to his purpose, 
whether truth would bear him 
out in his assertions, or not. There 
is nothing in his quotation from 
Vincent, which implies that the 
Father is not the Supreme God ; 
and if there was, Mr. W. knows 
pertectly well, that Vincent did 
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not admit this consequence. Mr. 
W. has a right to say, it he be- 
lieves so, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is inconsistent with the 
Supreme Deity of the Father. 
But he has no right to say, that 
Trinitarians do not hesitate to 
admit this consequence ; for this 
is a palpable falsebood. It is ex- 
plicitly contradicted, by nearly 
every work that has ever been 
written in favour of the Trinity. 
We do not believe that Mr. W. 
ever knew this consequence to be 
admitted by any respectable Tri- 
nitarian; either in his writings, 


preaching, or conversation. If 


he has, let him name his author. 

But, Mr. W. appears to think, 
that he has proved, that the doc- 
trine of the 'l'rinity is inconsistent 
with the Supreme Deity of the 
Father. He says, in the passage 
above quoted, “ If the three per- 
sons in the Godhead are the same 
in substance, equal in power and 
glory, then must each of them 
be a Supreme Being, or neither 
of them alone can be such a 
Being. But ‘Trinitarians do not 
allow, that there are three Su- 
preme Beings. ‘They must, there- 
fore, to be consistent, deny that 
the Father is such a Being.” We 
are not certain, that all of our 
readers will, at first sight, per- 
ceive the fallacy of this reason- 
ing. But, in order to do this, they 
have only to consider that it as- 
sumes a principle which is not 
true. It assumes, that neither 
the Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, 
can be & Supreme Being, unless 
he is so, separate from the other 
two. But, the doctrine of the 
Trinity is, that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, although person- 
ally distinct, are in essence one. 
Each of them is God, but not se- 
parate from the other. Mr. W. 
says, * Neither of them alone 
can be such a Being,” that is, a 





Supreme Being. But, the fact is, 
neither of thems alone. ‘There 
is a sense in which they are not, 
and cannot be separate. They 
are one. And if there is a sense 
in which they are one, then there 
is a sense in which what is true 
of them united, is true of each. 
They are in union the Supreme 
God. Each of them, theretore, 
being in essence one with the 
Others, is truly God. 

It Mr. W. will attentively con- 
sider the natural consequence of 
denying the Deity of Christ in 
Opposition to all the scriptural 
testimony in its favour, he may 
perhaps perceive, that his own 
sentiments tend much more di- 
rectly to the destruction of reve- 
lation, than those of ‘Trinitarians. 
His own sentiments, if followed 
out in all their consequences, 
would, in our view, lead him to 
a denial of the Deity of the 
Father. The language of scrip- 
ture respecting the Deity of 
Christ, is essentially the same 
with that respecting the Deity of 
the Father. The same names, 
the same attributes, the same 
works, and the same worship, are 
ascribed to the one, that are as- 
cribed to the other. Now if 
Unitarians can believe that Christ 
is a mere creature, in opposition 
to these facts, we see not why, 
if they would be consistent, they 
might not deny the Deity of the 
Father. Let the passages of 
scripture, which relate to the 
Deity of the Father, be put to 
the same torture, which those are 
obliged to undergo that are 
thought to support the Deity of 
the Son, and there would be no 
difficulty in rendering the testi- 
mony of the former, as doubtful 
as that of the latter. Besides, 
let the evidence of Christ be set 
aside, and the works of creation 
can no longer prove the exist- 









































ence of God. The works of 
creation are an evidence of the 
existence of no higher Being than 
their Creator. But Christ is the 
Creator of the world. «¢ All 
things were made by him; and 
without him was not any thing 
made, that was made.” If, then, 
the denial of the Deity of the 
Father, tends to the destruction 
of revelation, Mr. W. has reason 
to tremble at the consequences of 
his own scheme, rather than that 
of Trinitarians. We would here 
appeal to the judgment of our 
readers, whether those who are 
led, in consequence of their rigid 
adberence to the most obvious 
import of the scriptures, to em- 
brace a doctrine as mysterious as 
that of the Trinity, are more 
likely to renounce their authority, 
than those who are wiiling to ad- 
mit the truth of nothing which 
they cannot comprehend, and who, 
for the sake of making the scrip- 
tures speak a language corres- 
pondent to their preconceived 
opinions, put a forced and unna- 
tural construction upon them? 
We ask Mr. W. himself, whether 
he believes, that ‘Trinitarians, as 
a body, have less deference for 
the scriptures, or less confidence 
in them, than Unitarians? He 
will not say this. On the other 
hand, we believe that he must 
admit, with us, that Trinitarians 
generally have higher views of 
the inspiration of the scriptures, 
and receive their declarations 
upon all matters of faith and 
practice, with amore unwavering 
confidence, than Unitarians gene- 
rally. We doubt not, many Uni- 


tarians believe in the inspiration 
of the scriptures, and we ‘know 
that some of them have ably de- 
fended christianity from the at- 
tacks of infidels. But, it is a fact, 
which in our minds admits not of 
a doubt, that Unitarianism, as it 
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has been defended by some of its 
ablest advocates, bears a very 
striking affinity to Deism : many 
of the most prominent features ot 
each are the same, and the one 
has a most direct and powerful 
tendency to the other. Neither 
Dr.Priestiey, nor Mr. Lindsay, nor 
Mr. Belsham, ail of whom have 
held a high rank among Unitari- 
aps, appear to believe in the in- 
spiration of the scriptures. ‘‘Uhat 
the books of scripture,”’ says Dr. 
Priestley, ‘‘ were written by par- 
ticular divine inspiration, is a 
thing to which the writers them- 
selves make no pretension. It 
is a notion destitute of all proof, 
and that has done great injury to 
christianity.” Again he 
‘The writers ot the books of 
scripture were men, and theretore 


says. 


fallible ; but all we have to do 


with them is in the character of 
historians and witnesses of what 
they heard and saw. Of course 
their credibility is to be estimat- 
ed like that of other historians.” 
In a letter from Dr. Priestley, to 
Mr. Lindsay, containing remarks 
upon a letter which the former 
had received from Mr. Jefferson, 
there is an implicit acknowledg- 
ment, that their principles were 
at least bordering upon infidelity. 
Speaking of Mr. Jefferson, Dr. 
Priestley says, ‘* He is generally 
considered an unbeliever; if so, 
however, he cannot be far from 
us, and | hope in the way to be 
not only almost, but altogether 
what we are.’ Mr. Belsham’s 
views of the scriptures do not 
appear to differ essentially from 
Dr. Priestley’s. “The scrip- 
tures,” he says, ‘ contain a faith- 
ful account of the christian doc- 
trine, which is the true word of 
God ; but they are not themselves 
the word of God, nor do they ev- 
er assume that title; and it is 
highly improper to speak of them 
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as such, as it leads inattentive 
readers to suppose that they 
were written under a plenary in- 
spiration, to which they make no 
pretensions, and as such expres- 
sions expose christianity unne- 
cessarily to the cavils of unbeliev- 
ers.” ‘The language of Engedin, 
Gagneius; Steinbart, and Sembier, 
with a host of others among the 
advocates of Unitarianism, is still 
more disrespectiul to the writings 
of the sacred penmen, and more 
strongly indicative of real infidel- 
ity. Although we feel no dispo- 
Sition to intimate, that all Unita- 
riaus have the same views of the 
scriptures, as those expressed a- 
bove; yet we do believe that not 
afew, even in this country, are 
now on essentially the same 
ground ; and we cannot entertain 
a doubt that the principles adopt- 
ed by others, to explain away 
the obvious import of the numer- 
ous passages of scripture, which 
are (bought to teach the doctrine 
Ol the ‘Trinity tollowed outin their 
legitimate consequences, wouid 
lead directly to the same result. 
‘The only reason why any Unita- 
rian stops short of downright in- 
fidelity, is, because he does not 
see, or dares not approach the 
point, to which his own princi- 
ples direct him. We take the 
liberty, therefore, to adopt the 
language of Mr. W. and to say, 
“ We object to’ Unitariansm, 
“ because it tends in its legitimate 
consequences to the destruction 
of revelation.” 

But Mr. W. pretends to support 
Unitarianism by the direct testi- 
mony of scripture. In the tollow- 
ing passage, he says there is a 
concise, but complete description 
of Unitarianizm. * And this is 
eternal; that they might 
know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
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that the Son here addresses the 
Father, and calls him the oaly 
true God, Mr. W. thinks it a 
clear case that the >on is a dis- 
tinct being from the Father, and 
that the Father alone is God. 
But here we would ask Mr. W. 
whether the fact that the Father 
once said to the Son, “ Thy 
throne, O God, is torever and 
ever: a sceptre of righteousness 
is a sceptre of thy kingdom,” 
proves that the Son is God, and 
that the Father is a distinct and 
inferior being? If not, we ask, 
why? ‘The Son is as expressly 
called God, in the last passage, 
as the Father is in the first. A- 
gain we ask Mr. Whitman, what 
is the difference between his rea- 
soning from this passage, and that 
of a person who should attempt 
to prove, by quoting the follow- 
ing passages, that there is but 
one God, and he the Son. «Whose 
are the fathers, and of whom, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all, God bles- 
sed forevermore ;” oras it might 
be rendered, who is the Supreme 
God, blessed for evermore.” 
“+ And we know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us 
an understanding, that we may 
know him that is true, and we 
are in him that is true, even in 
his Son Jesus Christ. This as the 
irue God, and eternal life.’ Now 
we repeat the question, why do 
not these passages, in which the 
Son is called the Supreme God, or 
‘over all God,” and “the true 
God,” and * eternal life,” prove 
as clearly, aud on the same prin- 
ciples, that the Son is the true 
God, separate from the Father, 
as the passage quoted by Mr. W. 
does, that the Father is God, se- 
parate from the Son? The cir- 
cumstance that the adverb only 
is found in the one quoted by Mr. 
W. will give it no advantage, if 
































it is considered, that there can 
be but one true God. We be- 
lieve that our readers will per- 
ceive that the argument in these 
twocasesisthe same. but what, 
we ask, is that mode of reason- 
ing, or of interpreting  scrip- 
ture, worth, which proves with 
equal clearness two propositions, 
which are inconsistent with each 
other? The fact is, the passages 
are numerous which assert that 
the Father is God, and that the 
Son is God, and that the Holy 
Ghost is God. But, with all who 
would understand the scriptures, 
and not set one passage against 
another, the question is, how 
can these be reconciled? Now 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, which 
admits of three persons in one 
God, renders them periectly har- 
monious. According to this doc- 
trine, the Father may be said to 
be the only true God, considered 
in union with the Son and Holy 
Ghost. And the Son may be said 
to be the true God considered in 
union with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost. And the Holy 
Ghost may be said to be the true 
God, and the ouly true God, con- 
sidered in union with the Father 
and the Son. If there is a sense, 
in which these persons are ali 
one, then we can conceive, that 
there is a sense,in which each 
of them is the true God, without 
supposing that there are three 
Gods. 

The passage which Mr. Whit- 
man considers *“ another concise, 
but complete description of Uni- 
tarianism,” is no more to his pur- 
pose, than the one already con- 
sidered. It is the following. * We 
know that there is none other 
God but one. For though there 
be that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth ; (as there 
be gods many, and lords many ;) 
but to us there is but one God, 
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the Father, of whom are all 
things, aud we in him; and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are 
ali things, and we by Lim.” We 
agree with Mr. W. that this pas- 
sage “is plain to the attentive 
and uuprejudiced mind.” Paul is 
here contrasting the true God 
with the gods ot the heathen, and 
not with Jesus Christ. It is evi- 
dent, irom the connexion and de- 
sign of the passage, as well as 
jrom the manner in which he has 
expressed himseli, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is included in the 
one God, who is to be worship- 
ped in opposition to the gods of 
the heathen. ‘This is only one 
among many instances, in which, 
as has been shown, Christ is as- 
sociated with the Father, as an 
object of religious homage. 

Mr. W. supposes that Trinita- 
rians, in order to rid themseives 
of the argument which he de- 
rives from the first of the passa- 
ges which he quotes in favour of 
Unitarianism, wiil resort to the 
hypothesis, that Christ bears wit- 
ness to the truth in a two fold 
capacity. He represents them 
as supposing, that Christ bears 
witness to the truth, sometimes 
in bis human, and sometimes in 
his divine nature. He = says, 
“they,” that is, * Trinitarians,” 
gave themselves up to ‘ reason- 
ing pride.” “They hence came 
at length to the determination, 
that the Son of God must be God 
himself, or he could not make 
adequate atonement tor the sins 
of the world. But how was this 
supposition of human wisdom to 
be reconciled with the opposing 
testimony of Jesus? Here was 
indeed a difficuity. It was at- 
tempted to ' surmounted by the 
hypothesis ‘wo natures in Chr st, 
in consequence of which he next 
be supposed able of bearine a 


two-fold tesizmony to the truth.” 
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Here, we confess, is something 
new! We do not know that we 
shail not expose our ignorance ; 
but we are willing to say, we 
never heard any thing like this 
before. We never knew that 
there were any Trinitarians, that 
attempted to solve the ditliculties 
aitending their scheme, by sup- 
posing, that Christ sometimes tes- 
tied to the truth in his divine, 
and sometimes in his human na- 
ture. While we just remind Mr. 
W. that he is a little too fast 
in charging this hypothesis upon 
the whvie body of Trivitarians, 
three quarters of whom, we pre- 
sume, are as ignorant of it as our- 
selves, we will thank him to in- 
form us where he found it. As 
tiis hypothesis of Christ’s bear- 
ing testimony to the truth in two 
natures, is new to us, and as we 
feei no responsibility for its con- 
sequences, goad or bad, we shall 
pass over ali that is said in the 
sermon respecting it. We have, 
however, a word to say respect- 
ing the fact, that there are two 
natures in Christ. Although we 
never thought of explaining any 
passage of scripture by the hy- 
pothesis, that Christ bears testi- 
mony to the truth in two natures ; 
vet we have long believed the 
fact that a divine and human na- 
ture are united in his person, and 
that it is in view of this fact only, 
that many passages of scripture 
can be explained. John says, * In 
tne beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. And the Word 
was made flesh and dweit among 
us.” Now it appears to us, that 
the doctrine of a divine and hu- 
man nature, is clearly taught in 
these words. If the Word was 


God, he must have been divine. 
If he was made flesh, he must 
have taken upon him human na- 
ture. 


Or at least, there is no 


other intelligible meaning, which 
we can affix to this deciaration. 
if Mr W. teels disposed to smile 
at the hypothesis of two natures 
in Christ, or again to charge it 
with a tendency to subvert the 
guspel, let him tell us in what 
sense he was before Abraham, and 
yet the Son of Abraham; in what 
sense he is David's Lord, and 
David's Son ; in what sense he is 
the root and the offspring of David? 
Let Mr. W. tell us, also, what we 
are to understand by Christ’s 
being in the form of God, and 
thinking it no robbery to be equal 
with God, if he had not a divine 
nature, and at the same time, 
show us how he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, with- 
out a human nature. Let him in 
short give us a satisfactory reason 
why he is so often cailed God, 
and why he is so otten called 
man; and how he actually dis- 
played all the divine perfections, 
at the same time he manifested, 
with the exception of sin, all the 
appearances of aman. Until Mr. 
W. or some other person, can 
give us a more Satisfactory ex~- 
planation of these things, than we 
have ever yet seen given upon 
Unitarian principles, we shall be- 
lieve that the denial of the doc- 
trine of two natures in Christ, in- 
stead of the admission of it, 
‘¢‘ shakes to its centre the whole 
Christian tabric.” 

Mr. W. has attempted to prove 
that the doctrine of the Trinity 


had its origin at the beginning of 


the fourth century ; with a view, 


no doubt, to make it appear, if 


possible, a doctrine of human in- 
vention. But in his zeal to es- 
tablish this point, be has grossly 
misrepresented Mosheim, and 
made him contradict, not only 
the testimony of other Ecclesias- 
tical historians, but his owm 
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This he has done by quoting such 
a part of a paragraph as might, 
by itself, be construed to favour 
his cause, and leaving out the 
rest; while he gives no intima- 
tion, not even by a dash, that he 
has made any omission. The 
following is the quotation as it 
stands in Mr. W.’s sermon. * ‘*In 
the year 317,’ says Mosheim, ‘a 
new contention arose in Egypt. 


Its subject was the doctrine of 


three persons in one Godhead ; 
a docirine which in the three pre- 
ceding centuries, had happily es- 
caped the vain curiosity of hu- 
man researches, and been lett 
undefined and undetermined by 
any particular set of ideas. No- 


thing was dictated to the faith of 


christians in this matter; nor 
were (here any modes of expres- 
tion prescribed as requisite to be 
used in speaking of this mys- 
tery.” We will now give our 
readers the passage as it stands 
in the history, designating by 
italics the paris which are omit- 
ted. “in the year 317, a new 
contention arose in Egypt, upon 
a subject of much higher wnpor- 
tance, and with consequences of a 
yet more pernicious nature. ‘The 
subject of this fatal controversy, 
which kindled such deplorable divt- 
sions throughout the christian world, 
was the doctrine of three persons 
in the Godhead ; a doctrine which 
in the three preceding centuries 
had happily escaped te vain cu- 
riosity of human researches, and 
been left undefined, and undeter- 


miued by any particular set of 


ideas. The church indeed had fre- 
quently decided against the Sabel- 
hans and others, that there was a 
real difference between the Father 
and the Son, und that the Holy 
Ghost was distinct from them both ; 
or as we commonly speak, that three 
distinct persons exist in the Dearty ; 
hut the mutual relation of these ner- 
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sons to each other, and the nature 
of that distinction that subs*sts be- 
tween them, ure matters that hither- 
to were neither disputed nor ex- 
plained, and with respect to whick 
the church had consequently, observ- 
ed a profound silence. Nothing 
was dictated to the faith of chris- 
tians in this matier; nor were 
there any modes of expression 
prescribed as requisite to be used 
in speaking of this mystery.” To 
the first and second of these o- 
missions, we know not that any 
important objection ought to be 
made, as they appear to have 
been designed merely to abridge 
the passage. But the last ob- 
scures the sense of the whole 
passage. From that part which 
is quoted, a superficial reader, or 
hearer, might understand, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity was 
unknown until the period men- 
tioned. Mr. W. evidently meant 
that this should be understood, 
and quoted this part of the pas- 
sage in Mosheim, for the purpose 
of making such an impression ; as 
is evident from the circumstance, 
that he introduces the passage 
with an intimation that the doc- 
trine ‘+ was made” at that time, 
and follows this, and another ap- 
pended to it, taken from another 
part of the history, with these 
words. “It thus appears that 
during the three first centuries, 
the purest and brightest period ot 
the Church’s history, the doctrine 
of the Trinity was unknown ; and 
that the Bible without it was 
found to be sufficiently plain, con- 
sistent, and powerful for all the 
purposes of holy living.” Now 
it the reader will look back, and 
consider attentively the passage 
omitted, he will see, that Mo- 
sheim has in this, given his deci- 
ded testimony that the doctrine 
of the 'l’rinity was known and 
believed before this period. He 
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will also perceive, in the words 
of the historian, a plain and un- 
equivocal intimation that the 
church, as a body, believed it, 
and for aught that appears to the 
contrary, had always believed it. 
“The church,” he says, * indeed 
had frequently decided against 
the Sabellians and others, that 
there was a real difference be- 
tween the Father, and the Son, 
and that the Holy Ghost was dis- 
tinct from them both; or as we 
commonly speak, that three distinct 
persons exist in the Deity.” Now 
we ask, how could Mr. W. with 
this passage before his eyes, say 
that during the three first centu- 
ries, the doctrine of the Trinity 
‘was unknown.” Or rather, 
with this declaration of Mosheim 
before bim, how could he attempt 
to make his hearers and readers 
believe, that this Author, taught 
that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was unknown in the three first 
centuries ? Was the decision of 
the church, frequently made a- 
gainst Sabellians and others, that 
three distinct persons exist in the 
Deity, any thing less than an ex- 
pression of her belief in the Tri- 
nity? What if no form of speech 
upon this subject had then been 
prescribed by the church? What, 
if they had not attempted to ex- 
plain “the mutual relation of 
these persons to each other, and 
the distinction which subsists be- 
tween them,” (an attempt which 
Trinitarians now unite in repro- 
bating,) does not the historian, 
with the same breath by which 
he gives us this information, tell 
us that they had not * hitherto 
been disputed”? Who at the pre- 
sent day, does not know that a 
doctrine may be fully, and gene- 
rally believed, without an univer- 
sal agreement, in regard to the 
terms, by which it may be the 
most advantageously expressed ? 





We do not suppose, that before . 


the Council of Nice, and of Con- 
stantinople, there was the same 
uniformity of expression on this 
subject, in the church, which ex- 
isted afterwards. But that the 
doctrine of the Trinity was the 
general belief of the church, up 
to the days of the Apostles, is a 
fact well supported by the testi- 
mony of Ecclesiastical history. 
There is nothing in the passage 
from Mosheim, as quoted by Mr. 
W. that disproves this. It does 
not say that a new doctrine was 
then introduced into the church ; 
but that a new contention arose 
respecting one, ‘which had 
hitherto escaped the vain cu- 
riosity of human researches, 
and been left undefined, and un- 
determined by any particular set 
of ideas.” Now what is here 
said of the doctrine, plainly sup- 
poses that it was in existence. 
Its having escaped vain curiosity, 
and its being left undefined, and 
undetermined by any particular 
set of ideas, irresistibly imply 
that it was known, and received 
with little or no dispute. “ There 
were no modes of expression 
prescribed in speaking of this 
mystery.”” But what propriety 
in saying this, if the mysterious 
doctrine had not been known? 
Was it to be expected that modes 
of expression would be prescrib- 
ed for a doctrine which had no 
existence ? Had Mr. W. there- 
fore, been totally ignorant of the 
passage, which he has omitted, he 
might have seen, that the testi- 
mony of Mosheim, is opposite to 
what he has asserted. But why 
did he omit this passage’? Our 
readers must settle this question 
for themselves, or Mr. W. must 
inform them. We will not, how- 
ever, affect a degree of candour 
on this subiect which we do not 
feel. We own that we are totally 
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unable to make an apology for 
such gross deception. Although 
we are unwilling to believe, much 
less to say, that he designed to 
conceal the truth, yet the cir- 
cumstances of this misrepresenta- 
tion are such, that we cannot sup- 
press the fear that he intended 
to make the historian speak a 
language contrary to his meaning. 
We know this is aserious charge, 
and we wish we might have oc- 
casion to retract it. But we do 
not feel ourselves at liberty to ex- 
press a conviction of the purity 
of a man’s motives, when every 
circumstance attending his con- 
duct, is indicative of a design to 
deceive. 

But we return to the reasoning 
of Mr. W. He attempts to show, 
that Unitarianism is supported not 
only by the passages of scripture 
which he has quoted, but, to use 
his own words, * by that analo- 
gical language which is selected 
to pourtray in alluring colours 
the genius of the christian dispen- 
sation.” We have, however, 
repeatedly looked through this 
passage of the Sermon, and can 
tind no language quoted from the 
Bible, which is not easily recou- 
ciled with the views of the most 
rigid Trinitarian. ‘That there is 
a sense in which God is the Fa- 
ther of all mankind, is readily ad- 
mitted. That there is a sense io 
which he is the Father of Christ, 
is also admitted. We have not 
only the fact that Christ is the 
Son of God, but the reason why 
he is thus called. It is on account 
of his miraculous conception. 
This seems to be placed beyond 
a doubt, by the words of the an- 
gel to Mary. “The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the highest shall over- 
shadow thee; therefore also that 
holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of 
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God.” We believe, as well as 
Mr. W., that ‘God is reconciling 
the world to himself by Jesus 
Christ.” But does the fact that 
Christ, having taken upon himself 
“the form of a servant,” now 
acts as an ambassador under the 
Father, prove that he is by na- 
ture inferior to him? Do we in- 
fer, that an ambassador to a fo- 
reign court is naturally inferior 
to the prince by whom he is sent, 
merely because he performs an 
office under him? Certainly not. 
Although subordinate in office, he 
may be equal, and even superior 
by nature. ‘That Christ is sub- 
ordinate to the Father in the of- 
fice which he sustains in the great 
work of redemption, all Trinita- 
rians readily admit. 

Another argument in favor of 
Unitarianism, Mr. Whitman de- 
rives “ from the duties which be- 
come it.” ‘ These,” he says, 
‘‘are the precise duties which 
are enjoined in the scriptures.” 
He names a number of them par- 
ticularly, and endeavours to show 
that these are becoming the Uni- 
tarian system only. He _ begins 
with faith. “The faith,” he says, 
‘* which the scriptures require us 
to exercise towards God, and to- 
wards Christ, differs in its essen- 
tial properties. We are required 
to believe in God the Father as 
the Supreme Being ; in Christ as 
the Son of the Father; in God 
the Father ays reconciling the 
world to himself by Jesus Christ ; 
in Christ as executing this scheme 
of reconciliation in the character 
of God’s plenipotentiary.” To 
this we reply, we are as truly re- 
quired to believe in Christ the 
Son as the Supreme Being, as we 
are to believe in the Father as 
the Supreme Being. We are re- 
quired to believe in each, accor- 
ding to the character given of 
him in the holy scriptures: and 
34 








there we find that Christ the Son, 
as well as the Father, is called 
the Supreme God. ‘ Whose are 
the fathers, and of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, 
who is over all, God blessed for- 
ever.’ And if it is true, as we 
have attempted to show, that the 
Father, and the Son in his Divine 
nature, are in essence one, while 
they are personally distinct, there 
is no falsehood, or impropriety, in 
speaking of each as the Supreme 
God. But Mr. W. says, we are 
required to believe in Christ as 
the Son of the Father. This is 
true; and there is no inconsist- 
ency between the belief of this, 
and the belief that he is truly 
God, if we receive the decl«ra- 
tion of John, that “the Word 
who was in the beginning with 
God, and who was God, was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.” Nor 
does the belief that * God is re- 
conciling the world to himself by 
Jesus Christ,” necessarily pre- 
clude the belief that he is in his 
highest nature truly Divine. It 
only makes it necessary that we 
should believe, that **God was 
manifested in the flesh ;” or that 
he who was * in the form of God, 
and thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, took upon him 
the form of a servant.” Mr. W. 
can derive no argument against 
the Deity of Jesus Christ, from 
any passage in which he is men- 
tioned as acting under the Fa- 
ther, or being less than the Fa- 
ther, unless he entirely overlooks 
or rejects the truth, that he has 
voluntarily consented to act a 
subordinate part in the work of 
redemption. Only let what is in- 
sisted upon by all intelligent Tri- 
nitarians be admitted, viz. that the 
second Person in the Godhead 
consented to act the part of a 
Mediator between God and man, 
and to accomplish this work, took 
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upon himself human nature, and 
it is very easy to understand those 
passages which speak of his infe- 
riority to the Father, in perfect 
consistency with his original equa- 
lity. ‘They all have reference to 
him in his official character, in 
which Trinitarians as well as U- 
nitarians admit that he is subor- 
dinate to the Father. 

Mr. W. brings into view the 
duty of repentance, love to God, 
obedience to Christ, and his own 
example in worshipping the Fa- 
ther, to prove, that the Father 
only is the true God. He says, 
“{ t is worthy of remembrance, 
that in calling sinners to repen- 
tance, Jesus never calls them to 
the performance of this duty to- 
wards himself, but always towards 
the Father.’ And what if he 
does? The Father is by office 
the Lawgiver, and the Son by 
office the Mediator. ‘This is a 
sufficient reason why repentance 
should be spoken of as more im- 
mediately respecting the Father 
than the Son. And we have al- 
ready repeatedly had occasion to 


remark, that the circumstance of 


Christ’s voluntarily undertaking 
the office of Mediator between 
God and men, no more proves 
his original inferiority to the Fa- 
ther, than the oflice of an ambas- 
sador among men, proves his na- 
tive inferiority to the prince who 
sends him. But aiter all, the Fa- 
ther is not in the scriptures made 
so exclusively the object of re- 
pentance, as Mr. W. represents. 
lie says, that “repentance is al- 
Ways mentioned as having rela- 
tion only to the Father,” as tho’ 
he Father was by name always 
distinctly mentioned as its exclu- 
sive object. But this is not true. 
The Father is no where, as we 
recollect, mentioned by name, as 
the object of repentance, in dis- 
tinction from the other Divine 
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persons. In most instances, re- 
pentance is inculcated without 
naming distinctively the person 
who is the object of it. “ Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.” There is one* passage 
in which God is mentioned as the 
object of repentance, and Christ 
the object of faith. But upon this 
it ought to be observed, that the 
term God, is not always exactly 
synonymous with Father. It is 
sometimes used to denote the 
Godhead generally, without anv 
particular reference to the dis- 
tinction of persons. ‘This may be 
its import in the passage to which 
we allude. Besides, if it be al- 
lowed that the term God, in this 
passage, means the Father, in 
distinction from the Son, it would 
no more prove that he only is the 
object of repentance, than the 
circumstance that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is mentioned as the object 
of faith, proves that he only is 
the object of faith. 

Mr. W. says, that “the love 
which we are required to exer- 
cise towards God (the Father) 
and towards Christ, are required 
of us for different reasons and 
with a view to different ends.” 
Very well. This to a certain ex- 
tent is true. If the Father and 
the Son are distinct persons in 
the one God, and perform distinct 
parts in the work of redemption, 
there is ground for the exercise 
of love towards them for differ- 
ent reasons. But Mr. W. says, 
‘‘ we are required to love God as 
supreme, underived, and infinite 
perfection.” To this it is repli- 
ed, we are no more required to 
love God the Father as supreme, 
underived, and infinite perfec- 
tion, than we are Christ the Son. 


* Acts, xx. 21. “¢ Testifying both to 
the Jews and the Greeks repentance 
toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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We have already shown that all 
these attributes are ascribed to 
him as well as to the Father. 

Mr. W. admits that ‘we are 
required to be obedient to Christ 
in all things ;”’ but endeavours to 
avoid the conclusion from this 
that he is God, by saying, “It is 
the Father who requires this obe- 
dience.”” But we reply, Christ 
himself requires this. Besides, 
if the fact, that the Father re- 
quires mankind to be obedient to 
Christ, proves that Christ is not 
truly God, we ask why the fact 
that Christ requires them to be 
obedient to the Father, does not 
prove that the Father is not God ? 

The example of Christ in wor- 
shipping the Father only. is 
brought by Mr. W. to prove, that 
we ought to worship the Father 
only, and that by consequence 
the Father only is God. In reply 
to all this, we would ask him, 
whether he really thinks Christ 
would have worshipped himself, 
if he had been God? If not, the 
circumstance that he did not wor- 
ship himself, cannot prove, that 
he is not God. We are required 
to imitate the example of God the 
Father, as well as that of Christ. 
* Be ye followers of God, as dear 
children.” But will Mr. W. ad- 
mit that we ought not to worship 
the Father, because he does not 
worship himself? Or does he 
think it sound reasoning to infer, 
that he is not truly God, from the 
fact that he does not worship 
himself? If not, we think that he 
must himself perceive, that his 
argument against the Deity of 
Christ, from the fact that he did 
not worship himself, is nothing 
more or less than specious tri- 
fling. 

Our readers have now an op- 
portunity to see to what Mr. W.’s 
argument, from the agreement of 
the duties of the gospel! with Uni- 
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tarianism, amounts. They may 
perhaps think with us, that these 
agree quite as well with Trinita- 
rianism. After all the ingenuity 
and logic which he has display- 
ed in his attempt to prove, that 
Christ is not an object of religious 
worship, they will doubtless re- 


member, that the ordinance of 


haptism is required to be admin- 
istered in his name in the same 
manner, in which it is administer- 
ed in the name of the Father; 
that in the apostolic benediction, 
the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is implored in language 
equally expressive of supreme 
homage to him, as that in which 
the love of God the Father is 
sought, is of supreme homage to 
him; that the distinctive appella- 
tion of the primitive christians 





was, ‘+ those that call on the name 
of the Lord Jesus; that the 
prayer of the dying martyr Ste- 
phen was, “Lord Jesus recetve 
my spirit ;” that God the Father 
himself has said, * Let all the an- 
gels of God worship him ;” and 
that the inhabitants of heaven 
have actually been heard to say, 
6 Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power be unto Him that sitteth ! 
on the throne and to the Lams, for- 
ever and ever.’ When Mr. W. 
will reconcile the duties here en- 
joined, and exemplified, with the 
theory and practice of Unitarians, 
we shall believe that an argument 
may be drawn from the duties in- 
culcated in the gospel, in favor of 
Unitarianism. But at present, we 
must be allowed to consider them 
as demonstration of its falsehood. 





[To be continued. ] 





TESTIMONY OF THE EARLY FATHERS 
IN FAVOR OF THE TRINITY, AND 
THE PROPER DIVINITY OF JESUS 
CHAIST. 

Barnapas, sometimes called the 

Apostle, who was probably born 

beiore the crucifixion of the Sa- 

viour, and who wrote soon after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, by 

Titus, is a very decisive witness 

in favor of the Divinity of Christ. 

In the fitth sectien of his Catholic 

Epistle, he says, “ The Lord was 

content to suffer for our souls, al- 

though He be the Lord of the 
whole earth; to whom God said 
before the beginning of the world, 

Let us make man after our own 

image and likeness.” Again, in 


the seventh section he says, “If 


theretore the Son of God, who is 
Lord of all, and shall come to 
judge both the quick and the 
dead, hath suflered, that by his 
stripes we might live, let us be- 


lieve that the Son of God could 
not have suffered but for us.” 
Surely he who is Lord of the 
whole earth—Lord of all—and 
who will judge the quick and 
dead, can be no other than a Di- 
vine Person. 

Clemens Romanus was proba- 
bly born before the middle, and 
wrote towards the close of the 
first century. As is generally 
supposed, he was personally ac- 
quainted with most of the Apos- 
tles, and seems to have been the 
same person whom Saint Paul 
speaks of as his fellow laborer. 
All the writings of this Father 
which have reached us, are com- 
prised in a few pages. In these, 
though he no where treats for- 
mally or professedly on the sub- 
ject in hand, he incidentally ex- 
presses himself in the following 
manner ;—* For Christ is theirs 
who are humble, and who do not 
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exalt themselves over his flock. 
The sceptre of the Majesty of 
God, our Lord Jesus Christ, came 
not in the show of pride and ar- 
rogance ; though He could have 
done so; but with humility, as 
the Holy Ghost had before spo- 
ken concerning him.” And again 
—‘ God is good to all, especially 
to those who ilee to his mercy 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory and majesty 
forever and ever. Amen.” 

Polycarp, who flourished in the 
beginning of the second century, 
and who suffered martyrdom un- 
der the Emperor Marcus Anto- 
nius, about A. D. 167, in a short 
Epistle to the Phillippians, the 
only writing of his which is now 
extant, writes thus. “+ Mercy and 
peace unto you, from God Al- 
mighty, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour, be multiplied.—Ev- 
ery living creature shall worship 
Christ.— Now the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and he 
himself who is our everlasting 
High Priest, the Son of God, Je- 
sus Christ, build you up in faith 
and truth, and in all meekness 
and gentleness, and grant unto 
you a lot and portion among 
his saints!—God is good to all, 
especially to those who flee to 
his mercy through our Lord Je- 
sus Christ; to whom be glory 
and majesty forever and ever. 
Amen !” 

The next witness whom I shall 
adduce is Ignatius, who suffered 
martyrdom under the Emperor 
Trajan, A. D. 107. In his Epis- 
tles the following passages oc- 
cur.* 

The salutation of his Epistle to 
the Ephesians is in these words 


* The author is aware that the au- 
thenticity of the Epistles of Ignatius, 
has been called in question, as well as 
that of Barnabas, before quoted. It 
is impossible in a work written on the 
plan and with the design of these Let- 
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—‘ Ignatius, who is also called 


Theophorus, to the Church which 
is at Ephesus in Asia, most de- 
servedly happy; being blessed 
through the greatness and full- 
ness of God the Father, and pre- 
destinated before the world he- 
gan, that it should be always 
unto an enduring and unchange- 
able glory ; being united and cho- 
sen through his true passion, ac- 
cording to the will of the Father 
and Jesus Christ our God; all 
happiness, by Jesus Christ, and 
his undefiled grace.” In the 7th 
section of the same Epistle, he 
says, ** There is one Physician, 
both fleshly and spiritual; made 
and not made; God Incarnate.” 
And again, in the 19th section— 
“ Ignorance was taken away, and 
the old kingdom abolished, God 
himself appearing in the form of 
a man.” 

Toward the close of his Epis- 
tle to the Magnesians, he expres- 
ses himself thus—*+ Study there- 
fore to be confirmed in the doc- 
trine of our Lord, and of his A- 
postles ; that whatsoever ye may 
do, ye may prosper, both in body 
and spirit; in faith and charity ; 
in the Son, and in the Father, and 
in the Holy Spirit.” 

He begins his Epistle to the 
Smyrneans thus—* [| glorify God 
even Jesus Christ, who has given 
you such wisdom.” And in the 
close of his Epistle to Polycarp, 
he Says, ‘1 wish you all happi- 

ness in Jesus Christ our God.” 

All the witnesses whom I have 
yet cited, lived in the first centu- 
ters, to enter into the merits of contro- 
versies of this sort. Jt is sufficient for 
his purpose to say, that the great body 
of learned men consider the Epistle of 
Barnabas, and the smaller Epistles of 
Ignatius, (and from these alone he 
offers quotations) as, in the main, the 
real works of the writers whose names 
they bear. Of this opinion was the 


eminently learned Unitarian Dr. Lard- 
ner. 
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ry, and were personally acquaint- 
ed with some of the Apostles. 
Their testimony, therefore, is 
weighty, and worthy of peculiar 
attention. 

ireneus, who was a disciple of 
Polycarp, and who is said to have 
suffered martyrdom about A. D. 
202, is an important and decisive 
witness on the subject before us. 
In the fourth book of his work 
against the Heretics, he begins 
by asserting that ‘* God was made 


man.’ In the second book of 


that work, and toward the close 
of the thirteenth chapter, he says, 
‘¢ The Son from eternity coexist- 
ed with the Father, and from the 
beginning he always revealed the 
Father to angels and archangels, 
and principalities and powers, and 
to all to whom it pleased him to 
reveal Him.” 

About the same time with Ire- 
neus, lived ‘Theophilus, Bishop 
of the church of Antioch. He 
expressly acknowledges ‘ Christ 
to be God,” and says, “ the world 
was made by him: for when the 
Father said, ‘Let us make man 
in our image after our likeness,’ 
He spake to no other but to his 
own Word, and his own Wis- 
dom, that is to the Son and the 
Holy Spirit.”,—'T hese he express- 
ly styles a Trinity in the God- 
head. 

Justin Martyr, who about A. D. 
165, sealed his faith with his 
blood, as the latter part of his 
name signifies, affords important 
and decisive testimony on this 
subject. In his Dialogue with 
Trypho the Jew, the latter is 
represented as finding fault with 
Christians for maintaining the 
Deity and worship of Christ. 
+ To me it appears,” says Try- 


pho, “¢a paradox, incapable of 
any sound proof, to say that this 
Christ was God before all time, 
and that then he was made man 





and to assert that 
he was any thing more than a 
man of men, appears not only 


and suffered ; 


paradoxical but foolish.” “I 
know,” replies Justin, “that it 
appears paradoxical and particu- 
larly to those of your nation, who 
are determined neither to know 
nor to do the will of God, but to 
follow the inventions of your tea- 
chers, as God declares of you. 
However, if | could not demon- 
strate that He existed before all 
time, being God, the Son of the 
Maker of the Universe, and was 
made man of the Virgin; yet as 
this personage was shown by 
every sort of proof to be the 
Christ of God, be the question as 
it may respecting his Divinity 
and humanity, you have no right 
to deny that He is the Christ. of 
God, even if he were only a mere 
man; you could only say that I 
was mistaken in my idea of his 
character. For there are some 
who call themselves Christians, 
who confess him to be the Christ, 
but only a mere man; with whom 
neither I, nor the most that bear 
that name, agree; because we 
are commanded by Christ him- 
self, not to obey the precepts of 
men, but his own injunctions, and 
those of the holy prophets.” In 
another part of the same Dia- 
logue, he speaks of Christ as the 
“God of Israel who was with 
Moses.’ 

In the first Apology, he expres- 
ses himself thus—* We worship 
and adore the Father and that 
Son who came from him, and the 
Spirit of Prophecy, honoring them 
in word andin truth. Those who 


say that the Son is the Father, 


are convicted of being ignorant of 
the Father, and of not knowing 
that the Father of all hatha Son, 
who being the first begotten 
Word of God, is also God.”’ 

In his second apology he speaks 
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thus—** We worship and love the 
Word of the Unbegotten and In- 
efflable God, who is witli God, be- 
cause for our sakes he became 
man, that being also a partaker 
of our sufferings, He might ac- 
complish our cure.” 

Of the writings of Melito, Pas- 
tor of the church of Sardis, who 
flourished about A. D. 170, only 
a few fragments remain, as pre- 
served by Eusebius, Anastasius, 
and others. In one of these 
fragments, he speaks thus. “ We 
are not worshippers of stones ; 
but we are worshippers of the 
one God, who is before all, and 
in all, and in his Christ, who is 
truly God, the Eternal Word.” — 


In another, he expresses himself 


in this pointed manner. Alter 
saying that it was unnecessary to 
give further proofs of Christ’s 
humanity, he adds, “+ the miracles 
which He wrought after his bap- 
tism, most forcibly demonstrate 
and confirm his Divinity conceal- 
ed in Flesh. Thus being at once 
Periect God and Perfect Man, he 
discovered his two natures to us 
—-his Divinity, by the miracles 
which he performed in the three 
years after his baptism—his hu- 
manity, by the thirty antecedent 
years, in which the meanness of 
the flesh hid the tokens of his 
Divinity, though he was True 
and Everlasting God.” 

The following testimony of 
Athenagoras, who flourished a- 
bout A. D. 175, is very express 
and pointed. The Son of God 
is the Word of the Father, in 
power and energy; by him and 
through him were all things cre- 
ated. The Father and the Son 
are one. If you desire a further 
explanation of the meaning of 
Son in this point, I will endeavor 
to give youa brief one. He is 
the First-Born of the Father but 
not ax ever beginning to exist— 
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who is not filled with admiration,” 
says he, “that we who declare 
God the Father, and God the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, showing 
both the power of their Unity, 
and the distinction of their order, 
should be called perverse Athe- 
ists ?’—We are not Atheists, who 
reckon as God, the Maker of the 
Universe, and his Word who 
proceedeth from him.” 

Tatian, a disciple of Justin 
Martyr, in reply to the accusa- 
tions of the heathen, says, * We 
do not, O Grecians, act the part 
of fools, nor do we tell you idle 
stories, when we declare that 
God was born in the human form.” 

Contemporary with Athenago- 
ras, was Clemens Alexandrinus, 
whose testimony is no less expli- 
cit on the subject under conside- 
ration. In his Pedagogue, book 
first, chapter second, he says, 
“Q children, our Master is like 
to God his Father, whose Son He 
is, Without sin. He is God in the 
form of Man, immaculate.” 

Again, in the third book, and 
twelfth chapter, of the same 
work, he thus exhorts—“ Let us 
give thanks to the only Father 
and Son; to the Sonand the Fa- 
ther; to the Son our ‘eacher 
and Master, with the Holy Spirit ; 
one in all respects ; in whom are 
all things; by whom all things 
are one; by whom is eternal ex- 
istence ; whose members we are ; 
whose is the glory and the ages ; 
who is the perfect good, the per- 
fect beauty, all wise and all just, 
to whom be glory both now and 
ever. Amen.” And a little after 
in the same work, he pours out 
the following exhortation—* Ga- 
ther together thy simple chil- 
dren, to praise in a holy manner, 
to celebrate without guile, Christ 
the Leader of children, the eter- 
nal Logos, the infinite Age, the 
eternal Light, the Fountain ot 
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Mercy, &c.—Filled with the dew 
of the Spirit, let us sing together 
sincere praises, genuine hymns, 
to Chirst our King!’ The same 
writer, in his Exhortation to the 
Gentiles, styles Christ, The Liv- 
ing God, who was then worship- 
ped and adored. “ Believe,” says 
he, **O man, in Him who is both 
Man and God; believe, O man, in 
Him who suflered death, and yet 
is adored as the Living God.” 
The testimony of the eloquent 
Tertullian, who flourished about 
A. D. 200, on this subject, is as 
direct, and indubitable, as can 
well be imagined. ‘Those who 
read his treatise against Praxeas, 
will no longer have any remain- 
ing doubt. Praxeas was a Here- 
tic, who taught that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
were one and the same; in other 
words, he denied all distinction of 
Persons in the Godhead, main- 
taining the same error which was 
afterwards revived, and has been 
since generally known, under the 
name of Sabellianism. Tertul- 
lian entered the lists against him, 
and wrote a treatise, in which, 
with great decision and force, he 
supported what were then, and 
have ever since been considered, 
as the Orthodox opinions on this 
subject. In this treatise he speaks 
pointedly and clearly of the ‘T'ri- 
nity in Unity ; of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, yet one God; 
he speaks of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as both God and man, as 
Son of man and Son of God, and 
called Jesus Christ. He speaks 
also of the Holy Spirit, the Com- 
forter, the sanctifier of the faith 
of those who believe in the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost. And 
he explicitly declares, not only 
that he and those around him re- 
ceived this faith; but that it had 
obtained from the beginning, an- 
iecedently to anv former here- 
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tics ; and much more antecedent- 
ly to Praxeas, who was of yes- 
terday. ‘The following is a small 
specimen oi his language. “ The 
Father is God, the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is God, and 
every one of them is God. The 
name of the Father is God Al- 
mighty, the Most High, Lord of 
Hosts, &c. ‘These names belong 
to the Son likewise.” 

Origen, who flourished about 
A. D. 230, and who undoubtedly 
was the most learned and able 
divine of his day, thus expresses 
himself on the subject now under 
consideration—** When you con- 
fess one God, and assert in the 
same confession, that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost are 
One God, how perplexed, how 
difficult, how inextricable does 
this seem to the unbelieving. 
And again, when you say that the 
Lord of Glory was crucified, and 
that it was the Son of man who 
descended from heaven, * how 
perplexed,’ cries he who hears, 
but hears not with faith; how 
difficult do these things appear ! 
Because they are themselves in 
an error. But do thou hold fast, 
nor entertain a doubt concerning 
this faith, knowing that God hath 
showed this way of faith unto 
thee.” And again; “ There are 
some indeed who make a decla- 
ration concerning the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, but not 
in sincerity nor in truth. Such 
are all Heretics who indeed pro- 
fess the Father, and Son and 
Spirit, but not in a right and de- 
lieving manner; tor they either 
separate the Son from the Fa- 
ther, that they may ascribe one 
nature to the Father, and another 
to the Son; or they erroneously 
confound them, by thinking to 
make of three, a compound God ; 
or by supposing only three dif- 
ferent names. But he who rightly 
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confesses the truth, will indeed 
ascribe to the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, their distinct pro- 
perties, but confess that there is 
no difference as to nature or sub- 
stance.” 

Cyprian, who was contempora- 
ry with Origen, and who, though 
inferior to him in learning, great- 
ly excelled him in pastoral zeal 
and fidelity, and in general Or- 
thodoxy, expresses himself on the 
subject under consideration in a 
way which cannot be mistaken. 

In his work on the Unity of the 
Church, he speaks thus—+ The 
Lord saith, | and my Father are 
one; and again, concerning the 
Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, it is written, These Three 
are One. Whoever does not hold 
this Unity, does not hold the law 
of God; does not hold the faith 
of the Father and of the Son; 
and does not hold the truth unto 
salvation.” —And again, he says, 
‘« Christ was God and man, that 
he might be the fitter to be the 
Mediator betweeu them.” Again, 
« This Christ is our God; and 
being a Mediator between two, 
he put on the man, that he might 
lead him to God his Father. 
Christ became man, that man 
might become like Christ.” 

In a Council at Carthage, cal- 
led to deliberate on the re-bap- 
tizing of heretics, and in which 
Cyprian presided, one of the sen- 
tences pronounced was the fol- 
lowing —*+ The Lord Jesus Christ, 
our God, and the Son of God the 
Father, hath built his Church on 
a rock, not on heresy. Where- 
fore those who are out of the 
Church, and stand in opposition 
to Christ, scatter his flock, and 
cannot be considered as baptiz- 
ed.” 

Dionysius of Alexandria, was 
one of the zealous champions for 
the truth, who opposed the he- 
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resy of Paul of Samosata. He is 
strongly commended by Basil, for 
always using the following form 
of doxology—* To God the Fa- 
ther, and the Son, our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, with the Holy Spirit, 
be glory and dominion, now and 
forever, world without end. A- 
men !” 

Novatian, who was contempo- 
rary with Cyprian, is one of the 
most powertul witnesses that 
could be wished for, on the sub- 
ject before us. He left a treatise 
expressly “On the Trinity.” 

Novatian contends for three 
Persons in the Godhead, caution- 
ing his readers against Sabellian- 
ism, on the one hand, and Tri- 
theism on the other. He main- 
tains the eternal generation of 
the Son; and that Christ is very 
God and very man, in the same 
mysterious and glorious Person. 
And finally, he maintains the 
divine personality of the Holy 
Spirit. 

About the time of Novatian, 
lived Arnabius, a distinguished 
father of the Church of Africa. 
This writer brings in the heathen 
as objecting to the worship of 
Christ. “ Our gods,” say they, 
‘are not displeased with you for 
worshipping the Almighty God ; 
but that you make a God of one 
that was born a man and put to 
death by the punishment of the 
cross, (an infamous punishment, 
only inflicted on vile persons.) 
and because you believe him to 
be still alive, and make daily sup- 
plications to him.” To this he 
answers, first, upon their own 
principles, that admitting it were 
so, that Christ was only a mere 
man; yet he might with more 
reason deserve to be worshipped 
for his good deeds to mankind, 
than either their Bacchus, or Ce- 
res, or Aisculapius, or Minerva, or 
Triptolemus, or Hercules, &c. 
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Secondly he answers, more close- 
ly, that the reason of their wor- 
shipping Christ, was the certain 
knowledge, that he was the True 
God, whom they could not but 
worship and honor. He proceeds, 
** What then? suppose any one, 
raving should ask, Is Christ God ? 
We will reply, he is God, and God 
of the inmost powers of the soul.” 

So much for the direct testi- 
mony of the Early Fathers. In 
the substance of this testimony 
they all concur. I cannot recol- 
lect a single writer, prior to the 
Council of Nice, who so much 
as intimates either that he him- 
self denied the divinity of Christ, 
or the Holy Trinity ; or that the 
Christian Church denied it. The 
extracts which I have given, are 
a fair specimen of the manner in 
which the writers of that period 
express themselves on the sub- 
ject, when it comes before them. 

An Extract. Dr. Miller. 
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For the Christian Magazine. 
“ THE OUTCASTS OF ISRAEL ”’ 
Ir is morally certain, that the de- 
scendants of the ten tribes of Is- 
rael are now in existence, some- 
where, as a distinct people. ‘This 
appears, from the numerous pre- 
dictions of their tuture conversion 
and restoration—some of which 
will here be cited. * I will bring 
again the captivity of my people 
Israel and Judah, saith the Lord, 
and | will cause them to return 
to the land that | gave to their fa- 
thers, and they shall possess it.” 


—‘ Then shall the children of 


Judah, and the children of Israel 
be gathered together, and ap- 
point themselves one head, and 
they shall come up out of the 
Jand.””—* Behold, I will take the 
stick of Joseph, which is in the 
hand of Ephraim, and the tribes 
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of Israel, his fellows, and will put 
them with the stick of Judah, and 
make them one stick, and they 
shall be one in my hand. I will 
take the children of Israel from 
among the heathen, whither they 
be gone, and will gather them on 
every side, and bring them into 
their own land. And I will make 
them one nation with the children 
of Judah, in the land upon the 
mountains of Israel; and one king 
shall be king to them all ; and they 
shall be no more two nations, nei- 
ther shall they be divided into 
two kingdoms, any more at all.” 
— These several predictions, with 
many others of the same import, 
so far as they have respect to the 
dispersed descendants of the tribes 
of Israel, have never yet had the 
shadow of a fulfilment. They 
remain, therefore, to be fulfil- 
led.” ** The outcasts of Israel” 
shall one day be converted and re- 
stored, and, in conjunction with 
the converted Jews, shall be- 
come a holy people to the Lord. 
But, if this is true, then they must 
still exist, somewhere, as a distinct 
people. For if they do not exist, 
they cannot be converted, and the 
fulfilment of the Divine predic- 
tions respecting them is impossi- 
ble. Or, if they have become 
so incorporated with the idola- 
trous nations ot the earth, as to 
be no longer distinguishable from 
them, then the fulfilment of these 
predictions can never be ascer- 
tained by facts. It never can be 
known, by facts, whether they 
are fulfilled or not. We infer 
therefore, as we think conclusive- 
ly, from the predictions which 
have respect to the descendants 
of the tribes of Israel, that they 
must now be in existence, some- 
where, as a distinct people. 

But where are they? And who 
are they 7—These questions, so 
full of interest and importance, 
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may not admit of demonstrative 
answers. They may not admit 
of answers, which shall at once 
clear the subject of all remain- 
ing doubt or difficulty. Still, I 
am of opinion that answers may 
be given to them, which shall be, 
in a good degree, satisfactory. 

The scriptures leave the ten 
tribes of Israel “in Halah and 
Habor, by the river Gozen in 
Media, whither they were car- 
ried captive by Shalmanezer, the 
king of Assyria.” This circum- 
stance has led most modern in- 
quirers to seek for the dispersed 
of Israel in the interior of Asia. 
And by some few inquirers, they 
have been supposed to be found 
there. Some have believed the 
Afghans of Persia to be the de- 
scendants of the ancient Israelites. 
But it has appeared, on more dil- 
igent examination, that the Af- 
ghans are bigoted Mahometans ; 
and that whatever of their tradi- 
tions might seem, at first, to be 
derived from the Old Testament, 
they were more probably derived 
from their Mahometan books and 
teachers. Others have regarded 
the black Jews of Cochin, as the 
existing remnant of the tribes of 
Israel. But were we to admit 
these to be Israelites, rather than 
Jews, (a supposition which is not 
impossible,) still, they are but a 
small part of the descendants of 
Israel. They are the descend- 
ants, perhaps, of the stragglers 
who were left behind, when the 
body of the nation removed to 
remoter regions. 

I have said that the scriptures 
leave the ten tribes in Media, 
whither they had been carried 
captive bythe king of Assyria. 
But although we have no further 
account of them in the canonical 
books of Scripture, we have in 
the apocryphal books. It is rela- 
ted in Esdras, that after they had 
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dwelt for a time in Media, * they 
took this counsel among them- 
selves, that they would leave the 
multitude of the heathen, and go 
forth into a farther country, where 
never mankind dwelt, that they 
might there keep their statutes, 
which they never kept in their own 
land.” This Apocryphal writer 
proceeds to relate, that they 
went out of Media, in a north- 
easterly direction, and pursued a 
long journey “of a year and a 
half.” (See 2 Esdras, xiii. 40.) 
Where they stopped, we are not 
informed; but their journey “ of 
a year and a half,” must neces- 
sarily carry them to a very great 
distance. 

We have several predictions 
relative to the circumstances of 
the Israelites, during the period 
of their dispersion, which will 
throw some light on the present 
inquiry. Thus we are told by 
one of the prophets, that when 
‘the outcasts of Israel” shail be 
restored, they shall remember 
the God of their fathers “in far 
countries’”’—and shall be gathered 
“from the west country.” (Zech. 
viii. 7. and x. 9.) Wemay hence 
conclude, that the place of their 
present abode is some country 
far to the west of Palestine.— 
Another tells us, that during their 
dispersion, “the Lord will feed 
them as a Lamb in a large place.” 
(Hos. iv. 16.) We may presume, 
therefore, that the country where 
they are settled is not only far 
to the west of Palestine, but is 
‘a large place”—a very extensive 
country.—In this wide region, we 
may expect to find them roaming 
the solitary forests, and wander- 
ing about, in painful destitution of 
the word of God: For we are 
told, that “ they shall wander from 
sea to sea, and from the north 
even to the east,’’ experiencing 
“a famine, not of bread, or of 
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water, but of hearing the words 
of the Lord.” (Mic. vii. 14, and 
Amos viii. 11.) 

In view of these hints, sug- 
gested by the ancient prophets, 
my readers will not be surprised 
when I express the opinion, that 
we are to look for the descen- 
dants of the ten tribes of Israel 
in the wilds of America, and in- 
deed that they are no other than 
the aborigines of thts country.— 
This is by no means a novel opin- 
ion. It has been entertained by 
numbers, in Europe, and in Ame- 
rica, almost ever since this coun- 
try was discovered. This, in a 
former age, was the opinion of 
President Willard, and Mr. Sew- 
all, and Dr. Jonathan Edwards; 
and in later times, the same 
opinion has been received and 
advocated, by a Boudinot, a Jar- 
vis, a Proudfit, a Smith, and many 
others. 

It «*the outcasts of Israel” are 
not to be found in America, where, 
suffer me to ask, are they to be 
found? Between two and three 
thousand years ago, they disap- 
peared from the civilized world, 
and went somewhere—where we 
believe they now exist, a distinct 
people. Where then did they 
go? And where are they at pre- 
sent? They are not in Europe— 
they are not in Africa—and, so 
far as is known, they are not in 
Asia. The habitable earth has 
been to a very great extent ex- 
plored, and unless we place them 
in the wilds of America, they are 
not to be found. 

The natives of this continent, 
if we except the Esquimaux and 
Greenlanders, are manifestly one 
peopie. This is proved, from the 
siniiarity of their personal ap- 
pearance, of their customs, of 
their religious worship and be- 
liet, and especially of their lan- 
xuage. ‘They are said, indeed 
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to speak different tongues ; but it 
is now agreed, by the best judges, 
that these are little more than 
different dialects of the same 
tongue. The natives of both the 
Americas, and of every part of the 
country, bear evident marks of a 
common origin, and of having de- 
scended from some common 
branch of the human family.— 
And not only are they of the same 
origin and race; they have pre- 
served themselves in a great 
measure distinct from all other 
people. ‘They are as distinct, at 
this day, almost, as the Jews are. 
In this view, they correspond ex- 
actly with what we might ex- 
pect of the descendants of Israel. 

That they are the descendants 
of Israel, is rendered probable 
by their truditions, respecting the 
coming and settlement of their 
forefathers in this country.—We 
have seen already, irom the apo- 
cryphal history, that when the 
tribes of Israel left Media, they 
journeyed, in a northeasterly di- 
rection, “a year and a half.” 
This might carry them to the 
northeast extremity of Asia, and 
very possibly over Bherring’s 
straits, into the limits of America. 
In strict accordance with this ac- 
count, the American natives have 
a tradition, that a long time ago 
their fathers came here from an- 
other country—that in their jour- 
ney they passed over the great 
waters—and that they came to 
their present settlements from the 
northwest. ‘The Mexicans not 
only had this tradition, but pre- 
tended that they could show the 
places where their fathers stop- 
ped, in their journey from the 
northwest coast. Here, then, on 
the one hand, we have an ac- 
count of the tribes of Israel leav- 
ing Media, and travelling long 
enough in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, to bring them very nearly, 
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if not quite, upon the northwest 
coast of America; and on the 
other, we have a current tradi- 
tion of the Indians, that their fa- 
thers actually came from this 
coast, and beyond it, from another 
country. 

Another argument, to show 
that the American Indians are the 
descendants of the Israelites, is 
derived from their language. Be- 
tween the language of these In- 
dians and the Hebrew, there is, 
to say the least, a strong affinity. 
This fact has been noticed by 
many writers, and by those too 
who were best able to form a 
judgment in the case. I could 
mention as many as thirty words, 
beside several phrases of some 
considerable length, which are 
almost precisely the same in In- 
dian as in Hebrew. The Hebrew 
word, Hallelujah, so common in 
sacred music among ourselves, is 
still more common in the sacred 
songs of the Indians. The He- 
brew word Jehovah, is in Indian 
Yo-he-wah. The Hebrew Jah, 
another name of the Deity, is in 
Indian Yah. And the Hebrew 
Ale, still another name for the 
Deity, is in Indian precisely the 
same. The construction of the 
Indian Janguages, by means of 
prefixes and sufhixes, also gives it 
a striking resemblance to the He- 
brew. How shall we account for 
the strong affinity between these 
languages, unless we suppose the 
American Indians to be in fact I[s- 
raelites ? 

Some have thought that a sim- 
ilarity might be traced between 
the features of the American In- 
dians, and those of the Jews. 
This was the opinion of the cel- 
ebrated William Penn. In de- 
scribing the natives, soon after 
his arrival among them, he says, 
“| found them with like counte- 
nances with the Hebrew race ; 
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and their children of so lively a 
resemblance to them, that a man 
would think himself in Duke’s 
Place or Barry street, (the Jew’s 
corner,) in London, when he sees 
them.” 

The American Indians have 
many traditions, corresponding 
with the sacred history, which can 
hardly be accounted for, unless 
on the supposition that their fa- 
thers were once acquainted with 
the inspired volume. They not 
only have traditions, like many 
of the heathen, of a general 
deluge, but retain some obscure 
ideas of numerous other facts, 
mentioned inthe scriptures. They 
believe that the man was created 
from the earth, and that the wo- 
man was formed from a part of 
the man. They have a tradition 
of the longevity of the first inha- 
bitants of the world, when men 
‘s lived till their feet were worn 
out with walking, and _ their 
throats with eating.”” They have 
a tradition of the confusion of 
tongues—that “a long time ago, 
the people went to build a high 
place ; and that while they were 
building, they lost their language, 
and could not understand each 
other.” They have a tradition 
that, a great while since, they 
had a common father, and that 
this father had twelve sons—in 
allusion, doubtless, to the twelve 
sons of Jacob. They tell us, 
‘¢ that their ancestors had once a 
sanctified rod, which budded in a 
night’s time”—like the rod of 
Aaron. ‘They believe that “ the 
Great Spirit, in very ancient 
times, often held councils and 
smoked with their fathers, and 
gave them laws to be observed ; 
but that in consequence of their 
disobedience, he withdrew from 
them, and abandoned them to the 
vexations of the bad spirit.”— 
These traditionary accounts (to 
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which I have it in my power to 
add others) are very remarkable, 
and clearly indicate that the an- 
cestors of the Indians must at 
some period have been acquaint- 
ed with the sacred history of the 
Old Testament. 

The religious belief of the A- 
merican Indians differs materially 
from that of the other heathen 
nations, and agrees, in many 
points, with that of the ancient 
Israelites. They believe in the 
existence of one God, the great 
invisible Spirit, who created, 
and who constantly governs the 
world; and although all the 
tribes may not have kept them- 
selves entirely free from idola- 
try ; yet, in general, they agree, 
and have ever agreed, in direct- 
ing their worship to God alone. 
They believe in a superintending 
Providence, and manifest often a 
degree of gratitude on the recep- 
tion of favors, and of submission 
in adversity, which would not 
discredit professing Christians. 
Their sense of dependence on the 
Great Spirit, leads them very fre- 
quently to prayto him. “Every 
morning,’ say our Missionaries 
among the Osages, “we hear 
them, on all sides around us, to 
a great distance from their camp, 
engaged in very earnest prayer 
to God their Creator. ‘This they 
do likewise on all extraordinary 
occasions, as when they receive 
any distinguishing favor.” Such 
was their practice when the Mis- 
sionaries found them, and before 
they had received any religious 
instruction. ‘The Indians believe 
in the existence of angels and de- 
mons, and that the demons have 
a chief over them, who is more 
wicked than the rest. They be- 


lieve that they are themselves 
‘6 the beloved people” of the Great 
Spirit, as the ancient Israelites 
did; that they were the pecu- 
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liar, chosen people of God. The 
Indians also believe in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, 
to be distributed according to the 
characters which are sustained 
here. If now we compare these 
religious views and traits with 
those of the debased and idola- 
trous heathen, in Asia, and in 
other parts of the world; we 
shall discover a difference for 
which it will not be easy to ac- 
count, but by supposing the re- 
mote ancestors of the American 
Indians to have been acquainted 
with Divine revelation. 


{To be continued.] 


For the Christian Magazine. 

A REPLY TO N. ON CHRISTIANS’ PRAY- 
ING FOR PERFECTION 
Messrs. Editors,—In your number 
for June, | find an articie on the 
question, “ Is it the duty of saints 
to pray for perfection in holiness 

in thes life ?”” 

l entered upon the reading of 
that communication with interest ; 
and with no other expectation, 
than that it would answer the 
question affirmatively ;—that the 
burden of it would be to urge 
christians to renewed diligence— 
to labor, and most earnestly to 
pray for perfection in holiness ;— 
in a word, that it would allow 
them to aim at nothing but per- 
fection. I felt that this was what 
I needed, and therefore, as I said, 
I gave my attention to the article 
with interest. But what were 
my feelings, when I came upon 
the second paragraph, and found 
the question uncerimoniously de- 
cided in the negative? I was 
roused like one coming out of a 
waking dream. I began to look 
about myself, to see where | was, 
with whom I was associated, and 
what was coming to be the fash- 
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ion of the times. I hardly knew 
whether to suppose | was among 
Hopkinsians, Triangulars, or Free- 
thinkers. 

Now | am not going to write a 
sermon, dissertation, or essay ; 
but simply say, that my appre- 
hensions on this subject were di- 
rectly contrary to the writer's, 
and are so still. And that for two 
reasons: first, the tenour of scrip- 
ture, and secoudly, the dictates of 
prety. Every unprejudiced mind, 
glancing through the Bible, and 
catching its spirit on this subject, 
will feel urged most powerfully 
to “go on unto pertection,’—to 
labour, and to pray most fervent- 
ly, for the attainment of perfect 
holiness. Every emotion of piety, 
too, prompts thus to pray; and 
every christian, if he does not 
studiously avoid it, will thus pray, 
I had almost said unconsciously, 
merely from the impulse of his 
pious feelings. 

If we are not to aim at perfect 
holiness, both in effort and in 
prayer, I beg you will tell me, at 
how much we must aim? What is 
the maximum of attainment, be- 
yond which we must make no 
advance, nor even pray for any ? 
At what point, in the progress of 
sanctification, must we stop, and 
no longer pray for improvement? 
For ought that I know, | have 
already reached that point--have 
come to the bounds God has set, 
so that I ought no longer to pray 
for actual progress, however much 
I may desire it in itself. This 
may be the case, too, with oth- 
ers; and how, I ask, are we to 
know? Is not here a grand de- 
fect in our Bible? It never oc- 
curred to me before as such, but 
I strongly believe the Bible no 
where fixes this boundary. I 
strongly believe, that not one of 
its effaceless lines points to any 
stopping place, or limits any pe- 
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tition, short of * be ye holy for | 
am holy,’”’—* be ye perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.” 

One of three things must be 
true ;—either perfection is the 
point to be aimed at,—or the Bi- 
ble does not fix this point, and is 
therefore defective,—or, in the 
original plan of giving a revela- 
tiou, this writer was foreseen, and 
it was lett for him to finish out 
what otherwise would have been 
defective. 

But perhaps I ought to refer 
more particularly to the article 
in question. ‘The writer says, 
‘‘we must answer the question in 
the negative, for this plain rea- 
son,—that God has determined 
not to make saints perfectly holy 
in this life.” Starting with this 
position, he proceeds with his 
reasoning thus :—‘ 1. We may not 
pray for any thing contrary to 
the divine determination :’—* 2. 
We cannot exerci-e faith in thus 
praying :'—* 3. God forbids our 
praying for what he will not 
grant: —‘ 4. To do it, is as im- 
proper as to pray for the conver- 
sion of the spirits in prison.’ No 
doubt. All this reasoning is as 
impregnable as the battlements 
of Gibraltar. If the writer speaks, 
as ke is understood, of the divine 
determination so far as it is made 
known as a rule of duty, nota 
dog will move his tongue against 
his inferences. His refutation of 
objections, too, is equally beyond 
annoyance from any of the ma- 
chinery of logic. But, finding 
that all his reasonings, and ans- 
wers to objections, fall directly 
back upon “this plain reason,” | 
turned with not a little interest 
to examine that, and the evidence 
in support of it; supposing of 
course this corner stone would not 
be left on sand. And what did I 
find’? Why, this remarkable dec- 
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laration; ‘+ that this is the divine 
determination, I shall not stand to 
prove, since it is readily conced- 
ed by all; “but only deduce 
from it the consequence that it 
cannot be the duty of christians 
to pray for what they know God 
will not grant.” This very posi- 
tion, then, on which, confessedly, 
all rests, is taken for granted. 
But is it one of those self-evident 
truths which the writer is at li- 
berty to assume? Is it what, in 
the exact sciences, would be cal- 
led a postulate? If so, he has an 
undoubted right to it, and to all 
his deductions from it; but if it is 
not, he cannot call me unreason- 
able if I say, that to the * all,” 
who readily concede the point, 
there is one exception; and if | 
ask, too, that he will develope 
fully the evidence on which his 
position rests. 

Here | might stop ; but I said I 
have two reasons for a sentiment 
contrary to that of the writer :— 
the promptings of piety, and the 
general tenour of scripture. Ev- 
ery emotion of piety in the heart, 
prompts us to pray for perfect 
holiness. And when I say this is 
a reason why we should thus 
pray, lam not to be charged with 
setting these feelings against the 
Bible, as a rule of duty. They 
accord with it; and when it is 
shown that they do not, then will 
be time enough for me to say 
they are not the offspring of that 
Spirit which gave us the scrip- 
tures. 
that Bible on the heart; and the 
more we Catch its spirit, the more 
pertect this impress will become ; 
as the picture becomes more per- 
fect, under the repeated touches 
of the painter. What says the 


Bible on this subject? “ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect.” 


*« Having therefore these 
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promises, dearly beloved, let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit, per- 
fecting holiness in the fear of 
God.”’ See, too, Eph. iv. 7—13, 
where gifts and graces .are be- 
stowed; also, *“ prophets, apos- 
tles, evangelists, pastors and tea- 
chers, given, for the perfection 
of the saints,” &c. “till we all 
come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ.” As he 
which hath called you is holy, so 
be ye holy in all manner of con- 
versation. Because it is written, 
be ye holy, for | am holy.” But 
why do [ quote particular texts ? 
The spirit of the Bible bears us 
high as heaven above the senti- 
ment | am opposing. Where does 
the Bible point to any thing short 
of perfect obedience—perfect ho- 
liness, as the only attamment, to 
be aimed at by unceasing effort 
and prayer? And when are we 
to render this obedience—to pos- 
sess this holiness? In the grave, 
or after death? Now, to-day, this 
moment. ‘The obligation to be- 
come so in fact, and not merely 
in the nature of the case, is com- 
plete upon us. And no change 
in the divine determination; no 
event in time, or in eternity, will 
render it more so. 

And now are we to be told, 
that ‘this view of the scriptures 
must be explained away ;’ and 
are we to believe it, simply on 
the supposition that the assump- 
tion, with which the writer start- 
ed, is true ? | think, after a little 
reflection, he will not ask it. 
Surely the consideration that 
“the sentiment advocated must 
be given up,” unless “ the texts 
referred to be explained in some 
other sense,” is a poor reason 
why they should be. When !} 
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look at “ N.’s” last paragraph, I 
feel prompted to say, that a crit- 
icism involving a question so im- 
portant, and touching so deeply 
the spirit of the Bible, ought to 
bear stronger marks of having 
been written by the lamp. 
Respectfully yours, J. ANnona. 


= i 


For the Christian Magazine. 
MINISTERS’ PRONOUNCING THE BENE- 
DICTION. 
Messrs. Editors —When I have 
heard the Preachers of the Gos- 
pel conclude their public servi- 
ces, by pronouncing a_ blessing 
upon the whole congregation, | 
have often been ready to doubt 
whether they or the people un- 
derstood the precise meaning of 
their benediction. I know the 
Jewish priests were expressly re- 
quired, in the sixth chapter of 
Numbers, to bless the people in 
the name of the Lord. ‘“ And the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto Aaron, and unto his 
sens, On this wise ye shall bless 
the children of Israel, saying un- 
to them, The Lord bless thee, 
and keep thee ; ‘The Lord make 
his face shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee; The Lord 
lift his countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace. And they 
shall put my name upon the chil- 
dren of Israel, and I will bless 
them.” Here the first question 
that occurs is, When should the 
Priests pronounce this blessing 
upon the people, whether at the 
close of religious worship on the 
Sabbath, or on some other solemn 
occasions. Neither the time, nor 
occasion is specified. Bishop Pier- 
son, however, supposes, that the 
Priests blessed the people only 
at the close of the morning sacri- 
fice, and not of the evening sacri- 
fice. What ground he had for his 
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opinion, I do not know. The next 
question is, Who blessed the peo- 
ple, whether God, or the Priests ? 
Certainly not the Priests. They 
could only pray, that God would 
bless them; and the form they 
were to use, plainly implies this : 
«“ The Lord bless thee, The Lord 
make his face shine upon thee,” 
&c. Another question is, Whe- 
ther this command is binding upon 
the Ministers of the Gospel at the 
present day? They are not Priests 
in the same sense that Aaron and 
his sons were ; and we have no 
reason to suppose, that a com- 
mand given to Priests under the 
Law, is applicable to Ministers 
under the Gospel. There is no 
evidence in the New Testament, 
that either Christ, or the Apos- 
tles, ever dismissed a religious 
assembly, by pronouncing a bles- 
sing upon them. Hence it is very 
natural to conclude, that the pre- 
sent practice of the Preachers of 
the Gospel in pronouncing a ben- 
ediction at the close of public 
worship, is derived, not from any 
scriptural authority, but from a 
long, immemorial, pious example 
of their predecessors in the min- 
istry. Such an example we deem 
abundantly sufficient to justify 
their practice. But both Minis- 
ters and people may differ in 
opinion upon this subject. I am 
apt to think, that most of the 
Episcopal clergy, and many of 
the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional clergy, mean to follow the 
Jewish Priests, and pronounce the 
benediction upon the whole con- 
gregation authoritatively, which 
in their view, and in the view of 
the people, gives it a peculiar 
significancy, solemnity, and im- 
portance. Understood, in _ this 
sense, and pronounced, in this 
manner, the benediction amounts 
to an absolute promise of God, 
that he will certainly bless all 
36 
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those upon whom it is pronoun- 
ced. But I would fain believe 
and hope, that the Presbyterian 
and Congregational clergy in gen- 
eral, and their people, consider 
the usual benediction at the close 
of divine worship, as a short, so- 
Jemn petition, or prayer, that God 
would be pleased to bless the 
whole congregation. Such a di- 
rect and devout address to the 
throne of divine grace is agreea- 
ble to the spirit of the Gospel, 


and is the only proper mode of 


closing the religious services of 
the sanctuary. 
A CoNGREGATIONALIST. 


—~>— 
From the Utica Christian Repository. 
‘THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINE- 
TEFNTH CENTURY.——BY BUNYANUS. 
CHAP. X. 


Thoughtful. The times are 
much changed since the pilgrim 
Christian passed this way. 

Prudence. ‘hey are, indeed, 
changed in many respects. Very 
few could go on pilgrimage then, 
without exposing themselves to 
the loss of their goods, and many 
suffered bonds and imprisonments, 
and some even death itself. 

Ardent. All such dangers are 
past, | trust, forever. 

Pr. Perhaps not forever. It is 
as true now, as then, that “all 
that will live godiy in Christ Je- 
sus, shall suffer persecution.” It 
is not persecution, indeed, in the 
same form now. Most civil gov- 
ernments now find it for their in- 
terest to protect the lite, liberty 
and property of their subjects, let 
their religious opisions and prac- 
tices be what they may. But the 


same spirit of oposition to all true 
pilgrims, still exists, and is mani- 
tested in a great variety of ways. 

Ird. But 1 suppose that the in- 
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fluence of true religion is now s@ 
extensively felt, and so rapidly 
increasing, that it would be im- 
possible to bring any civil govern- 
ment to authorise a persecution 
for conscience’ sake. 

Pr. Perhaps it may be ascribed 
to this, in part. 1 think it is also 
to be ascribed, in part, to the 
change which has taken place in 
the views of civilized nations, in 
regard to the political rights of 
men. ‘This change of views in 
regard to the political rights of 
men, may have been a conse- 
quence of the influence of real 
religion in former generations ; 
and the effect may have remain- 
ed where the cause has ceased. 
The advocates of licentiousness 
also, who have been so numer- 
ous within the last century, have 
found it for their interest to fa- 
vor the cause of civil and religi- 
ous liberty, at least, in profession, 
in order the better to forward 
their own designs. ‘These things 
may account for there being now 
no persecutions unto death for 
conscience’ sake, without suppos- 
ing there is any less enmity of 
heart against true religion now, 
than there was in the days of the 
pilgrim Christian. 

rd. Do you think, then, that 
there is not now much more true 
religion in the world than there 
was then? 

Pr. Perhaps there is. But, as 
religion of some kind is quite 
fashionable now, there may not 
be so much in reality as there is 
in appearance. Great numbers 
do indeed assume the pilgrim’s 
dress and name, but many, by 
their walk, give reason to fear 
that they are not true pilgrims. 
Our neighbors, who have set up 
the new house, and call them- 
selves by our names, entertain 
many more than we do. If true 
religion has had some increase, 
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as we hope it has, of late years, 
it is evident that false religion has 
had a great increase also. Seve- 
ral new denominations of errorists 
have sprung up, since Cbristian’s 
time, which now number their 
thousands,and some their hundreds 
of thousands. And mary of the 
children of those who were re- 
nowned pilgrims in those days, 
have been carried away with pre- 
vailing errors, and never call at 
our house. And some, who we 
hope are real pilgrims at heart, 
stay with us but a short time, and 
seem to be afraid to lay open 
their hearts to us. 

Ard. | had supposed that true 
religion was greatly on the in- 
crease, and that no period had 
been so distinguished as the pre- 
sent for revivals of religion. 

Pr. Revivals of religion are 
probably more frequent at the 
present day, than they have been 
for many years before. And 
every genuine revival is an in- 
crease of true religion. But, as 
every single christian grace has 
its counterteit, so doubtless that 
collection of graces, which con- 
stitutes a revival of religion, may 
have its counterfeit also. And 
the more revivals of religion pre- 
vail, and the higher’ the esteem 
which is felt for them, the more 
it is to be apprehended that the 
great deceiver will employ his art 
in endeavouring to imitate them. 
It would not be safe therefore, to 
conclude that every religious ex- 
citement is a genuine revival, 
any more than that all the mo- 
ney in circulation is genuine coin. 
But as counterfeits are never at- 
tempted where there is nothing ge- 
nuine to be counterfeited, the tre- 
quent recurrence of what are cal- 
led revivals, (though many of them 
should prove revivals of false re- 
ligion,) affords reason to conclude 
there is an increase of true reli- 
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gion, as well as of false. And 
when we come to compare the 
fruits they produce, this conclu- 
sion receives additional confirma- 
tion ; for the fruit of some of them 
is undeniably good. 

Thoughtful. 1 perceive that it 
is necessary to distinguish the 
chaff from the wheat. But many 
complain of those who attempt 
to do so, as if they wished to de- 
stroy the wheat as well as the 
chaff. 

Pr. Such complaints are highly 
unreasonable ; and no prudent man 
would be deterred by them from 
carefully separating his wheat 
from the chaff before he lays it 
up in his granary for use. ‘Those 
who wish to vend their chaff un- 
der the name of wheat, may in- 
deed, complain of such as attempt 
to distinguish them ;but those who 
really value the wheat for its ex- 
cellent quality, will wish to have 
it separated from every worthless 
material, with which it may be 
mixed.—Or, to use the other 
figure, none but those who have 
an interest in the circulation of 
counterfeit money will be likely 
to complain of those who try to 
assist the public in distinguishing 
the counterfeit from the true. 

Ard. 1 have not only supposed 
that true religion is greatly on 
the increase, but that it would 
continue to increase and prevail, 
till the whole world shall become 
true pilgrims, and that that hap- 
py day cannot be far distant. 

Pr. The time is no doubt ap- 
proaching, perhaps it is near at 
hand, when the knowledge of 
the Lord shall fill the earth, as 
the waters cover the seas.—But 
there may be a dark and trying 
day for true pilgrims before the 
time arrives. 

Ard. You surprise me. [If 
thought the church had seen her 
darkest days, long since; and 
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that there now remained but lit- 
tle for her to do, but to take pos- 
session of the whole earth as her 
own. 

Pr. If you will look into the 
predictions contained in the King’s 
book, of the introduction of those 
happy days, you will find that 
they are almost uniformly con- 
nected with terrible and wasting 
judgments upon the enemies of 
the King. If all are about to be- 
come his friends, where will be 
the enemies that are to be des- 
troyed from off the earth? 

Ard. I had not attended to 
that fact. I recollect, indeed, 
that the Prince Immanuel says, in 
one place, “the day of venge- 
ance is in mine heart, and the 
year of my redeemed is come.” 
But is it nut promised to the 
Prince Immanuel, in the second 
Psalm, that he shall have the 
heathen for his inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth 
for his possession ? 

Pr. Yes, they are to be deliver- 
ed into his hands to be disposed of 
at his pleasure. But what has 
he to do with them? It is said 
in the next verse, **Thou shalt 
break them with a rod of iron; 
thou shalt dash them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel.” And the 
19th chapter of Revelation con- 
tains a description of a most ter- 
rible destruction of the enemies 
of Immanuel, in which so many 
are to perish, that all the fowls 
of heaven are to be filled with 
their flesh ; which is immediately 
followed by the binding of Satan, 
for a thousand years. In this de- 
scription, it is said of the Prince 
immanuel, “ and out of his mouth 
goeth a sharp sword, that with 
it he should smite the nations : 
and he shall rule them with a rod 
of iron: and he treadeth the 


wine-press of the fierceness and 
wrath of Almighty God.” 


This 


passage seems to refer to the 
aforementioned Psalm, and also 
to a passage in the 63d chapter 
of the prophet Isaiah, which 
chapter contains the verse you 
mentioned.—In that chapter the 
church asks, * Who is this that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed 
garments from Bozrah? this that 
is glorious in his apparel, tra- 
velling in the greatness of his 
strength ?” And Immanuel an- 
swers, “I that speak in righte- 
ousness, mighty to save.”” Again 
the church asks, “« Wherefore art 
thou red in thine apparel, and 
thy garments like him that tread- 
eth in the wine-tat?” And he 
answers, “1 have trodden the 
wine press alone ; and of the peo- 
ple there was none with me: for 
I will tread them in mine anger, 
and trample them in my fury ; 
and their blood shall be sprink- 
led on my garmens, and | will 
stain all my raiment. For the 
day of vengear:ce is in mine heart, 
and the year of my redeemed is 
come.” ‘The chapters connected 
with this contain promises of the 
happy days of the church, which 
are to be introduced by this ter- 
rible destruction of her enemies. 
The enemies of the church, then, 
and of the great Head of the 
church, are to be very numerous 
in the time immediately preced- 
ing the day of millenial glory : 
and are not to be converted, but 
destroyed in a most terrible man- 
ner. 

Thought. Is there reason to ex- 
pect a further increase of error 
and false religion, in order to pre- 
pare the way for that appearance 
of the prince Immanuel, so glo- 
rious in the eyes of his friends 
so terrible to his enemies ? 

Pr. | think there is. Connect- 
ed with the drying up of the 
river Euphrates, in order to pre- 
pare the way of the kings of the 
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East, the beloved disciple says ; 
‘And | saw three unclean spirits, 
like frogs, come out of the mouth 
of the dragon, and out of the mouth 
of the beast,and out of the mouth 
of the faise prophet. For they 
are the spirits of devils, working 
miracles, which go forth unto the 
kings of the earth, and of the 
whole world, to gather them to 
the battle of that great day of 
God Almighty.” I take this to 
mean, that error, and delusion, 
and false religion are to prevail, 
in order to gather men to the 
battle of the great day. 

Thought. Are there any pro- 
phecies which speak expressly 
of the prevalence of error in the 
last times ? 

Pr. Yes; there are many. The 
following are some of them. 
*« This know also, in the last 
days, perilous times shall come. 
For men shall be lovers of their 
own selves, covetous, boasters, 
proud, blasphemers, disobedient 
to parents, unthankful, unholy, 
without natural affection, truce 
breakers, false accusers, inconti- 
nent, fierce, despisers of those 
that are good, traitors, heady, 
high-minded, lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God ; having 
a form of godliness, but denying 
the power thereof: from such 
turn away. For.of this sort are 
they which creep into houses, and 
lead captive silly women, laden 
with sins, led away with divers 
lusts: ever learning, and never 
able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth. Now as Jannes and 
Jambres withstood Moses, so do 
these also resist the truth: men 
of corrupt minds, reprobate con- 
cerning the faith.” “For the 
time will come when they will 
not endure sound doctrine ; but 
after their own lusts shall they 
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heap to themselves teachers hav- 
ing itching ears; and they shall 
turn away their ears from the 
truth, and shall be turned unto 
fables.” ** Now the Spirit speak- 
eth expressly that in the latter 
times some shall depart trom the 
faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits, and doctrines of devils ; 
speaking lies in hypocrisy ; hav- 
ing their conscience seared with 
a hot iron.” ‘ Knowing this first 
that there shall come in the last 
days, scoffers, walking after their 
own lusts, and saying, where is 
the promise of his coming? for 
since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the crea- 
tion.” “ But, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken 
before of the apostles of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; how that they 
told you, there should be mock- 
ers in the last time, who should 
walk after their own ungoldly 
lusts. ‘These be they which se- 
parate themselves, sensual, hav- 
ing not the spirit.” 

Thought. Is it not reasonable 
to expect, that if error thus pre- 
vails, it will be accompanied with 
a more violent opposition to the 
truth, than now appears, and 
even a persecution of its friends, 
to banishment and death ? 

Pr. | think it is not unreasonable 
to expect such a consequence. 
Whenever civil governments have 
persecuted, it has been under the 
pretence that those they so treat- 
ed, were enemies to the state. 
When the number of the friends 
of truth shail have become small, 
and error greatly prevails, it will 
not be strange if laws should be 
enacted which true christians can- 
not conscientiously obey; and 
must therefore submit to their 
penalties, or flee for their lives. 

Thought. | remember that the 
mistresses of the new house, 
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where we staid last night, boast- 
ed that many of the King’s am- 
bassadors were acting under their 
influence, and propagating their 
maxims. {ff this is true, it doubt- 
less contributes very much to ac- 
celerate the progress of error. 

Pr. It is to be feared that 
some, whom the King has sent 
forth, have been imposed upon 
by them, and fallen too much 
under their influence.—And there 
is no doubt that very many who 
cafl themselves the King’s am- 
bassadors, are heartily engaged 
in the same cause with them- 
selves. 

Ard. It is greatly to be lament- 
ed that any who maintain the cha- 
racter of the true ambassadors of 
the King should lend their influ- 
ence, in any way, to the propa- 
gation of error. | trust they can- 
not do it to any great extent, or 
they would themselves discover 
their fault, and reform. 

Pr. Perhaps they do it mere 
extensively than they themselves 
are aware of. By complying with 
the maxims of Carnal-Policy, 
under the name of Prudence, 
they exert a powerful influence 
against the cause of truth, in 
many ways. And if they at the 
same time support the character 
of great and good men, it greatly 
increases that influence. One in- 
dividual of this description, who 
does so, is likely to use his in- 
fluence with his brethren to per- 
suade them to do likewise. ‘The 
native temper of the human heart 
is on the side of error, and against 
the truth. If the truth is kept 
out of sight for fear of giving of- 
fence, the contrary error will be 
embraced, and spread among the 
people. If one such man keeps 


back some of the most offensive 
truths which others preach, his 
example will be pleaded as a 
proof that the others do wrong. 


And if he is inquired of, on the 
subject, he will scarcely fail of 
saying something in his own jus- 
tification, which will go to con- 
demn his more faithful brethren. 
He will then render himself po- 
pular with those who hate the 
truth; and being esteemed a 
great and good man, he will have 
influence with many who love the 
truth, to make them think it im- 
prudent to press it upon the con- 
sciences of those who dislike it. 
And thus he will be destroying 
the influence of his more faithiul- 
brethren, and setting even the 
friends of truth themselves a- 
gainst the faithful declaration of 
it. And when the influence of 
his more faithful brethren is, by 
this means, destroyed, it is said 
at-once that they lost it by their 
own imprudent conduct; and the 
loss of it is pleaded as a proof 
that their conduct was wrong. 
And thus, the evil accumulates, 
and extends itself far and wide; 
and the consequences go down to 
succeeding ages, and are never 
fully known till the day of judg- 
ment discloses them, and the eter- 
nal pit re-echoes with the groans 
of those who have been destroy- 
ed for ever by this means. 

Thought. What did the great 
apostle of the Gentiles mean, 
when he said, he ‘became all 
things to all men, that he might 
by all means save some ” 

Pr. It is evident that he did 
not mean a compliance with any 
thing unlawful. And from what 
he elsewhere says, it is plain that 
he considered it unlawful to dis- 
guise or keep back the great 
truths of the Gospel. From the 
connexion in which he says it, it 
appears, that a compliance with 
the ceremonies of the law of 
Moses, when among the Jews, 
and an omission of them when 
among the Gentiles, were the 
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things chiefly spoken of. Acom- 
pliance with the innocent customs 
of those among whom we are, in 
order to gain their attention to 
the truth, would be ia accord- 
ance with his declaration and ex- 
ample. ‘ To the weak, he says, 
became | as weak, that I might 
gain the weak.” ‘That is, he a- 
dapted his instructions to the ca- 
pacity of his hearers, and took 
pains to teach them in such a 
manner as to be understood; not 
making a vain ostentation of his 
learning or talents, to excite the 
admiration of his hearers, but 
giving his instructions in a plain 
and familiar manner. 

Thought. What did he mean 
by saying to the Corinthians, «I 
have fed you with milk, and not 
with meat; tor hitherto ye were 
not able to bear it, neither yet 
now are ye able ?” 

Pr. By milk, he doubtless meant 
the first principles of the gospel, 
those plain, fundamental truths, 
the belief and love of which are 
so necessary to the growth and 
comfort of the children of God; 
and by meat, such truths as are 
less necessary to be known, and 
more difhcuit to be understood. 
What those truths are which he 
calls milk, may be learned trom 
what he proceeded to teach to 
the Corinthians, after making this 
declaration. They are the same 
truths he taught in all his epistles, 
and in all his preaching; and 
what he calls meat, we may gath- 
er from such truths as he taught 
to others, but not to the Corin- 
thians. Perhaps the connexion 
of the ceremonial law with the 
christian dispensation, and the 
things signified by its various 
types and shadows, and the pro- 
phecies respecting the millen- 
nium, are of this description. 
He taught these things to others, 
but not to the Corinthians. Many 
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in these days of abounding error 
and iniquity, wrest these declara- 
tions of the apostle, to justify 
themselves in practices which the 
same apostle most pointedly con- 
demns, and which his whole prac- 
tice contradicts. 

After this conversation, the 
pilgrims were taken to see the 
rarities of the house, which had 
been shown to Christian and other 
pilgrims before ; alter which they 
returned to dinner, which wasa 
meal of the same description as 
their former one ; and after they 
had dined, they sung the follow- 
ing hymn : 

“In thine own ways, O God of love, 

We wait the visits of thy grace ; 


Our souls’ desire is to thy name, 
And the remembrance of thy face, 


Look how rebellious men deride 
The tender patience of our God ; 

But they shall feel thy lifted hand, 
And feel the scourges of thy rod. 


Hark! the eternal rends the sky, 
A mighty voice before him goes; 
A voice of music to his friends, 
But threat’ning thunder to his foes. 


Come, children, to your Father’s arms, 
Hide in the chambers of my grace, 

Till the fierce storms be over-blown, 
And my revenging fury cease. 


My sword shal! boast its thousands slain, 
And drink the blood of haughty kings; 

While heavenly peace around my flock 
Stretches its soft and shady wings.’* 


BUNYANUS, 


THE PIOUS FAMILY, AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN SOLDIERS. 
Soon after the surrender of Co- 
penhagen to the English, in the 
year 1807, detachments of sol- 
diers were for a time stationed in 
the surrounding villages. It hap- 
pened one day, that three sol- 
diers belonging to a highland re- 
giment, were sent to forage a- 
mong the neighboring farm-hous- 
es.— They went to several, buat 
found them stript and deserted. 
At length they came to a large 
garden, or orchard, full of ap- 
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ple trees, bending under the 
weight of fruit. They entered 
by a gate, and followed a path 
which brought them to a neat 
farm-house. Every thing with- 
out bespoke quietness and secu- 
rity ; but as they entered by the 
front door, the mistress of the 
house and her children ran 
screaming out at the back. The 
interior of the house presented 
an appearance of order and com- 
fort superior to what might be 
expected from people in that 
station, and from the habits of 
the country. A watch hung by 
the side of the fire place, anda 
neat book-case, well filled, at- 
tracted the attention of the elder 
soldier. He took down a book; 
it was written in a language un- 
known to him, but the name of 
Jesus Christ was legible on every 
page. At this moment the mas- 
ter of the house entered through 
the door through which his wife 
and children had just fled. One 
of the soldiers by threatening 
signs, demanded provisions ; the 
man stood firm and undaunted, 
but shook his head. The sol- 
dier who held the book, ap- 
proaching him, and pointing to 
the name of Jesus Christ, laid his 
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hand on his heart and looked up 
to heaven. Instantly the farmer 
grasped his hand, shook it vehe- 
mently, and then ran out of the 
room. He soon returned with 
his wife and children, laden with’ 
milk, eggs, bacon, &c. which were 
freely tendered; and when mo- 
ney was offered in return, it was 
refused. But as two of the sol- 
diers were pious men, they, much 
to the chagrin of their compan- 
ion, (who swore grievously he 
would never forage with them 
again,) insisted upon paying for 
all they took. When taking 
leave, the pious soldiers intima- 
ted to the farmer, that it would 
be well for him to secrete his 
watch; by the most significant 
signs, he gave them to under- 
stand, that he feared no evil, for 
his trust was in God; and that 
though his neighbors, on the right 
hand and on the left, had fled 
from their habitations, and by fo- 
raging parties had lost what they 
could not remove, not a hair of 
his head had been injured, nor 
had he ever lost an apple from 
his trees. “The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth 
them.”— Wes. Meth. Mag. 


Orvinations and Kustallations. 


At Brampton, England, as Mis- 
sionaries to the heaihen, Rev. 
James Tomi, and Rev. Joxnn 
Smirn. The first Prayer was 
made by Rev. Dr. Philip, who 
had just arrived from the Cape 
of Good Hope, where he officiates 
as superintendent of missions in 
the interior. The Charge was 
given by Rev. Dr. Morrison, mis- 
sionary to China, who was about 
to return to the scene of his la- 
hors, after a visit to England. 


The assembly was addressed by 
Rey. Henry Townley, formerly 
a missionary in India. 

Ordained, at Rahway, N. J. 
Rey. Atrrep Cuester, as Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in 
that place. Sermon by Rev. John 
G. Bergen, of Bottle Hill. 

Aug. 16,—Rev. James P. Ricn- 
ARDSON was ordained Pastor over 
the first Congregational Church 
in Poland, Me. Sermon by bev 
Josiah G. Merrill, of Otisfieid. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, by CROCKER & BREWSTER, No. 50, 
Cornhill, Boston; and John P. Haven, 182, Broadway, New-York ; 
and by William W. Woodward, Philadelphia; MEMOIRS and POET- 
ICAL REMAINS of the late JANE TAYLOR; with Extracts from 
her Correspondence. By her Brother, the Rev. Isaac Tayzor. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $1,00, boards. 

Extracts from Reviews. 

‘* Such a name as that of Jane Taylor, will never perish; nor will the rich 
treasures of her fertile mind be suffered to sink into an oblivious repose.—We 
gratefully welcome the volume before us, which is drawn up with a skill, ac- 
cur: acy and fidelity, in a high degree creditable to a man who wrote under the 
tenderest impulses of fraternal affection. Among the Pvetical remains will be 
found some enchanting pieces—pieces equally rich in taste and piety. Indeed, 
Wwe must not omit to apprize our readers that Jane Taylor’s piety was of a very 
distinguished order, as her correspondence will amply show.”—Evan. Mag. 

* This volume contains so much that it is truly interesting and instructive, 
particularly in the Poetical Khemains and Correspondence, that we hope none 
of our readers who have the opportunity, will be slow in availing themselves 
of the benefit to be derived from the perusal.’—Eng. Bap. Mag. 
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